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explanation of religion in its existential aspects from the angle of a subjective 
descriptive psychology is in itself nothing but phenomenalism. Dr. Schumann 
impeaches the tenability of the conclusions of contemporary American psy- 
chologists of religion on the score that they ignore the cleavage between the 
standpoint of psychology and the standpoint of a fundamental philosophy. 
William James especially is open to the charge of failure to separate the psycho- 
logical from the ontological (p. 14), and his relativism is not removed by 
calling in the 'subconscious' (p. 147). 

Deductions of the nature of religion by means of the traditional schematism 
of the categories or the hypotheses of the social and historical sciences have 
failed. The writer undertakes to uphold these contentions by a detailed 
analysis of the philosophies of religion offered by Troeltsch, Natorp, and Sim- 
mel. Troeltsch cannot connect his theory of knowledge with the deliverances 
of immediate religious devotion. Natorp's doctrine of feeling is sharply 
assailed. In view of the fact that some American writers agree with Simmel's 
sociological assumptions, the criticism of Simmel is timely. A distinction is 
made between those rites and beliefs which are secondary and the experiences 
which are direct manifestations of spiritual agency. Applied to the religion 
of primitive folk, this view implies that there is a flaw in the logic of those who 
aver that since economic pressure and instinct build up ceremonial and group- 
consciousness therefore the religious attitude in its purity is made of the same 
stuff (pp. 133-138). 

The sub-title of the monograph, " Critical Prolegomena to a Philosophy of 
Religion," allows the reader to explain what seems to be disproportionate 
treatment of the several issues involved. A projector of prolegomena is likely 
to stress the items which in his judgment are of strategic importance. Con- 
siderable space is used to exploit the minutiae of adverse criticism, with the 
result of obscuring the writer's positive convictions. Several passages refer 
to mysticism (pp. 27-29, 107), but with no intimation of what the essential 
characteristics are taken to be and no indication of the proper criterion to 
employ in interpreting the reports of the mystics themselves. Just what is 
meant by the subject or self in relation to the alter is left indeterminate. 

The merit of the case against ' psychologism ' in the determination of the 
deeper significance of religion obviously depends upon what psychology is 
conceived to be. Dr. Schumann does not see fit to inquire into the changing 
standpoint of the ' functional ' and ' behavior ' psychologies in its bearing on the 
meaning of the moot term wirklichkeit. 

E. L. Talbert. 
University of Cincinnati. 

The Problem of Religion. By Emil Carl Wilm. Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago, The Pilgrim Press, 1912.- — pp. xii, 240; 

The author gives the following statement of his purpose: "To trace out, in a 
way which would be fairly consonant with our present knowledge, and satis- 
factory to my own scientific conscience, the natural implications of our com- 
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mon and our scientific experience with a view to seeing what justification could 
be given for a religious conception of the world, independently of revelation, 
or of any cabalistic source of religious truth " (p. vii). This he hopes to do in 
a manner "as free from the subtler technicalities of scholarship as possible" 
(p. viii). His attitude to religion is that it is " capable of some sort of justifica- 
tion" (p. viii), and that its justification can be maintained on "philosophical 
and reflective grounds" (p. 19). To this end, "no discussion of religion will 
prove entirely adequate. . . which does not begin with a frank and free 
investigation of the very place and validity of the religious consciousness itself " 
(p. 20). Indeed, "the only valid source of religious truth, then, is philosophy 
(p. 48). 

The list of chapter headings is suggestive of what the author regards as the 
distinctive problems of religion. In the introductory chapter, on "The 
Present Religious Situation," he seeks to determine the conditioning factors in 
the religious unrest of the present. The second chapter, on "The Nature of 
Religion and its Relation to Philosophy," deals with the questions of the 
definition of religion, the sources of religious truth, matter and spirit, and 
mechanism and teleology, the two latter questions being continued in and 
forming the argument of the third chapter on "Materialism and Idealism." 
Of idealistic systems, Berkeley, "whom many regard as the first and greatest 
of modern idealists" (p. 62, Preface, p. xiii) is taken as the type. Essentially 
the same discussion continues through the fourth chapter under the title "The 
Scientific View of Nature: Mechanism and Teleology." The remaining four 
chapters, with titles, "The Value of Life; Optimism and Pessimism," "The 
Shadow of Death," "Religion and Morality," and "The Religion of the 
Future," indicate that further attempts at specifically scientific statement of 
problems have been abandoned. 

The attempt to treat in a popular way of subjects in which the 'scientific 
conscience ' can lay claim to satisfaction has some peculiar difficulties which it 
seems Professor Wilm has not entirely overcome. The 'scientific conscience' 
demands, especially at points where problems become most acute, a technically 
exact statement, even though that statement should not satisfy all the aesthetic 
requirements of form. And failure to recognize this fact leads to a reversal 
of method, as is illustrated by the fact that Professor Wilm seems to regard 
the optimistic attitude as the fundamental norm of religious experience. But 
to make optimism the presupposition of religion may be questioned both on 
historical and philosophical grounds. Optimism doubtless has an essential 
and intimate relation to religion, but from the historical point of view it may 
be seriously doubted whether any significant religious system has been deter- 
mined in its development by the optimistic attitude. Besides, from the point 
of view of philosophical method, any attitude is justified only when it appears 
as a result of a rigid process of reflection. Religious optimism then, if 'philos- 
ophy is the only source of religious truth,' should be the fruit of philosophical 
reflection rather than the presupposition upon which a scientific statement of 
religious problems is made. Professor Wilm seems to recognize this, in formal 
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statement, at least, but the mere statement fails to bring conviction in the 
absence of a rigid determination of the logical relations involved, and the 
latter can hardly be found in his discussion. 

Another matter which perhaps calls for brief mention is the position occupied 
by the problem of happiness in the theory of religion. Neglecting the author's 
formal definitions of religion as 'simply optimism' or 'theistic optimism' 
(pp. 29-30 and note), the general conception of religion as value becomes de- 
cidedly problematical when value is interpreted in terms of happiness (p. 117). 
The author here adheres to his determination to avoid the technicalities of 
scholarship, especially when he flatly refuses to 'argue' the questions of hedon- 
istic ethical theory which seem to be involved (p. 117 note). But if religion is 
a matter of happiness, then some theory of happiness would seem properly 
to form an essential part of the discussion. 

Professor Wilm's book can scarcely be regarded as a contribution or even 
as a summary of the work at present being done in the field of religious in- 
quiry, yet it represents perhaps the most wide-spread of religious attitudes. 
Besides these qualities of wide appeal, the book shows unusual qualities of 
style. In fact, freedom and ease of style seem to help over many a difficulty 
which would be more apparent if the author had confined himself to a more 
severely scientific form of expression. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 

From Religion to Philosophy. By Francis Macdonald Cornford. London, 

Edward Arnold, 1912. — pp. xx, 276. 

Against the common assumption that religion and philosophy represent 
two distinct provinces of thought, between which there is supposed to be some 
sort of border warfare, the author of this book suggests the possibility of 
regarding them as "two successive phases, or modes, of the expression of man's 
feelings and beliefs about the world; and the title of this book implies that our 
attention will be fixed on that period, in the history of the western mind, which 
marks the passage from the one to the other" (p. vii). The transition from 
religion to philosophy took place among the Greeks about six centuries before 
our era, and the point which the author wishes to prove in this connection is 
that the advent of the new spirit of rational inquiry "did not mean a sudden 
and complete breach with the older ways of thought" (p. vii). Within this 
early period two traditions, the 'scientific' and the 'mystical,' are recognized 
in Diogenes Laertius' grouping of the two successions of philosophers into 
Ionian and Italiote. These two tendencies are represented by Anaximander 
and Pythagoras. But the fundamental aim and point of view of the two 
traditions are essentially different. The one, driven by a need of mastering the 
world by understanding it, seeks its goal 'in a "perfectly clear conceptual 
model of reality, adapted to explain all phenomena by the simplest formula 
that can be found" (p. viii); the other, determined by certain beliefs about 
the nature of the divine and the destiny of the human soul, yet holding no less 



